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GREECE: KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


All values in US $ million and represent period averages unless otherwise indicated. 
Exchange Rate: US $1 = 36.6 (1978), 37.1 (1979), 42 (1980, est.) Drachmas 


% Change 
1978 1979 79/78 
INCOME, PRODUCTION, EMPLOYMENT 


GNP at Current Prices c/ 32,516 39,474 21.4 a/ 
GNP at Constant (1970) Prices c/ 12,478 12,784 2.5 a/ 
Per Capita GNP, Current Prices US $ c/ 3,474 4,160 19.7 a/ 
Gross Fixed Asset Formation, Current Prices d/ 4,874 6,007 23.2 a/ 
Disposable Personal Income, Current Prices 25,160 b/30, 320 b/ 20.5 a/ 32,000 
Indices: (1970 = 100) 
Industrial Production 182.7 193.8 6.1 - 197 
Avg. Labor Productivity N/A N/A -- N/A 
Avg. Industrial Wage 360 429 19.2 506 
Avg. Industrial Wage, Drachmas Per Day 457 545 19.2 643 
Labor Force (millions) e/ 3.0 b/ 3.1 3.1 


Avg. Unemployment Rate (non-agric) % f/ Zea 2.4 b, 2.8 


MONEY AND PRICES 

Money Supply 5,346 6,300 a 6,680 
Bank of Greece Rediscount Rate 14 g/ 19 19 h 
Consumer Price Index (1974 = 100) 162.2 193 ‘ 236 
Wholesale Price Index (1970 = 100) 275.4 333.2 416 
Retail Sales Value Index (June 1974 = 100) 195.4 228.6 . 274 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND TRADE 
Gold & Foreign Exchange Reserves i/ 1,155 1,128 1,300 
External Public Debt i/ j/ 3,070 3,400 3,750 
Total External Debt i/ k/ 5,220 5,700 b, ; 6,200 
Debt Servicing as %of Current Receipts 
from Exports and Invisible Earnings 1/ aes il.2 10.5 
Current Account Deficit m/ -1,250 -2,277 82.8 -2,500 
Trade Deficit m/ -4,339 -6,178 42.4 -7,000 
Exports, FOB m/ 2,999 3,932 31.1 4,700 
US Share % n/ 4.4 5.3 a 5 
Imports, CIF m/ 7,338 10,110 37.8 11,700 
US Share % n/ 4.9 5 -- 5 
Main Imports from US Food products and live animals $60, $81; 
(1978, 1979 eleven months) n/ machinery and transport equipment $74; 
$99; other manufactured goods $70, $79; 
chemicals $27; $27; raw materials $67, $67. 


a/ Because the drachma was devalued against the dollar, these percentages are slightly 
lower than the actual change in drachma values. GNP in constant prices rose by 5.9 
percent in 1978 and3.9 percent in 1979. b/ Estimate. c/ Market prices. d/ Excl. 
dwellings. e/ 1977 survey: 3.0 million. f/ Registered unemployed as % of salary and 
wage earners. g/ Jan.-June 1978: 11%. h/ Since September 1, 1979. i/ End Period. 

j/ Medium and long-term including suppliers’ credits. k/ Medium and long-term public, 
private and suppliers' credits. 1/ Debt servicing includes suppliers’ credits of over 
one year. m/ Bank of Greece data. n/ Customs (National Statistical Service) data. 


Source: Bank of Greece, National Statistical Service, and other agencies. 





SUMMARY 


With the close of the 1970's and the advent of a new decade,. Greece's 
economy may well have left the halcyon years of 1975-78 behind and 
entered a new phase of lower growth, higher inflation, and larger 
external deficits. The most immediate problem facing policymakers, 
particularly in view of Greece's impending EC accession, is still 
inflation. Last year's stabilization efforts were unable to prevent 
a 25 percent jump in the Consumer Price Index, and so far this year 
the rate of increase shows bhittle sign of abating. The Government 
has opted for even tighter monetary. fiscal and incomes policies in 
1980 which are expected to lower the growth rate to not more than 

2 percent. Construction is bearing the brunt of the credit and 
incomes squeeze, but industrial production will also suffer from 
lower domestic and foreign aieay Productive investment is still 

in a slump, and with the drop in building activity, gross fixed asset 
formation will show little increase. Despite the deceleration in 
growth, Greece's unemployment rate is still among the lowest in the 
OECD. Of more concern is the potential for increased labor unrest, 
as recently won gains in incomes are eroded by inflation. 


Higher worldwide prices, particularly for oil, the drachma's 
depreciation, and stockpiling due to inflationary expectations caused 
a surge in imports last October and November and led to a 
deterioration in Greece's balance of payments for the first time in 
five years. Although foreign exchange aarseits, the mainstay of the 
capital account in the last few years, were disappointingly low, 
other private capital inflows, especially for real estate purchase 
and entrepreneurial loans, covered most of the $2.3 billion current 
account deficit, leaving a $572 million financing gap. The import 
restrictions imposed last November and a "voluntary restraint 
agreement between the Government and importers may slow the rise in 
imports this year, but the trade and current account deficits will 
still exceed their 1979 levels. 


Although US exports regained some of their market share in 1979, they 
have suffered from the import restrictions this year. Greece's EC 
accession on January 1, 1981, is not expected to disadvantage US 
ndustrial exports, since Greece is already well advanced towards the 
Common External Tariff, and the abolition of the import licensing 
procedures could have a positive effect. Areas of special interest 
to US firms are mining, energy, aviation, telecommunications and 
agribusiness. 


Greece is one of the few countries to provide foreign investors 
with constitutionally protected concessions. It also grants 


incentives for regional development under PL 849/78, which the 
Government is now revising to conform to EC practices. 





A. Current Economic Situation 


1. Lower growth and higher inflation rtended for the 1980's. 
Despite the economic Seteis in 1972-74, the 1970's treated Greece 
well. Real growth averaged 5.3 percent over the decade, per capita 
_ income climbed to $4,160, and unemployment remained at low levels. 
As a result, the Greek population today enjoys a living standard 
unimaginable ten years ago. Much of this is due to the Karamanlis 
Government's expansionary monetary, fiscal and incomes licies over 
the past six years, re were assisted by a relatively Favorable 
international economic situation. Unfortunately, investment and 

roductivity did not keep pace with the growth in personal incomes. 
The rising prosperity level, fomented by inflationary expectations, 
stimulated consumer demand, diverting most of the gains to consump- 
tion and real estate. Imports of cars and luxury goods soared, the 
construction industry boomed, but investment and productivity in 
manufacturing remained stagnant. 


With this legacy, Greece enters the 1980's. At this juncture, the 
outlook is for greater austerity. Growth will be lower, inflation 
higher, and the external deficit larger. In some sectors, such as 
construction, unemployment will certainly rise. In view of Greece's 
imminent EC accession on January 1, 1981, however, the most pressing 
problem facing policymakers is inflation. Between January and 
December, 1979, the CPI jumped 25 percent, partly due to higher 
prices for imports, particularly oil, but also the cumulative result 
of large public sector deficits, rapid wage increases, and strong 
consumer demand over the last five years. An inflation rate around 


20 percent this year (a very real possibility, the official target of 
15 percent notwithstanding), will not only exacerbate balance of 
payments difficulties and discourage investment, but also make it 
extremely difficult for Greece to join the EMS or to liberalize int- 
erest rates on EC accession. Furthermore, since Parliamentary 
elections must be held by autumn 1981 at the latest, the political 
liability of eroding living standards should not be discounted. 


Recognizing these economic and political realities, the Government 

is supplementing its price and profit controls with more stringent 
monetary, fiscal and incomes policies this year, implicitly accepting 
a deceleration in growth. After raising interest rates last 
September, the Currency Committee tightened the monetary screws even 
further in January, when it announced its 1980 credit ceilings. 
Private sector allocations, especially for housing, import and retail 
trade, are considerably lower than last year's while the public 
sector was allotted an increased share, much of which will be absorbed 
by the Public Power Corporation's $700 million investment program. 
The implementation of the monetar rogram was unfortunately inter- 
rupted in January and February by a bitter six week bank employees’ 
strike, and is now under review in the light of recent developments. 
A further increase in interest rates is almost inevitable, since 





current negative rates have caused bank deposits to drop. However, 
uncertainty in the political sphere regarding the future plans of 
Prime Minister Karamanlis, who may decide to accede to the Presidency 
in May, make any policy decision before June unlikely. 


Fiscal policy, while still not austere, is less expansionary than in 
past years. At $10.4 billion, the 1980 budget is nominally 15 
percent higher than in 1979, but in real terms expenditures should 
be lower. The total deficit, which includes the deficit-financed 
investment budget and the large negative balance for state agricult- 
ural subsidies, dropped to $1.6 billion. Although still 3.6 percent 
of GNP, this is 3 percent lower than in 1979. Quantitatively, the 
public sector will contribute somewhat less to aggregate demand this 
year, but qualitatively, badly needed investment projects will again 
be postponed in favor of current expenditures, which are absorbed 
largely by wages and salaries (over 40 percent) and military outlays. 


2. Government cEES for economic stabilization over high growth. 

As a result of the Government's more restrictive monetary an iscal 
policies, GNP at market prices is projected to grow only 1-2 percent 
during 1980, the smallest increase since the 1974 recession. Demand 
is already beginning to decelerate, as indicated by a perceptible 
decline in retail sales volume and a 30 percent drop in building 
permits during January. Construction activity will probably continue 


on a downward trend throughout 1980, since this sector is bearing the 
brunt of the credit and incomes squeeze. 


Agricultural production is expected to increase slightly over last 
year's level, which was 5 percent below the bumper harvest of 1978. 
Wheat and barley output may drop due to floods, but this could be 
offset by higher yields from cotton, citrus, corn and livestock. 

Since much depends on weather conditions, however, predictions in 

this sector are necessarily tentative. Next to construction, the 
heaviest impact of the stabilization measures will fall on industry. 
Although industrial production increased by 6 percent in 1979, it was 
sustained primarily by foreign demand. Greece's leading exports -- 
textiles, apparel, footwear, cement, and refined petroleum products -- 
all registered above average increases. Prospects for 1980 are much 
less favorable. In addition to the anticipated weakening of both 
foreign and domestic demand, manufacturers have been hit by high 
interest rates, tight credit and mounting labor costs. Thus, secondary 
sector production may well show little or no increase over 1979. 


As is always true for Greece, service industries will have the 
greatest impact on economic growth, since they account for half of 
total GNP. Although this sector is the most elusive in terms of 
reliable indicators, a growth rate of around 3 percent is possible. 
Greece is still an attractive and relatively inexpensive tourist 

haven, shipping is on an even keel, and public administration continues 
to expand. On the other hand, the drop in retail sales volume and the 
six-week bank strike could cause commercial and banking activity to 
decelerate. 





Although productive investment in general has not yet recovered from 
its five-year slump, a few companies in the basic metals and cement 
industries have plans to modernize or expand existing facilities. 
Moreover, investment in some of the border areas favored by PL 849/78's 


regional development incentives is growing, and several public sector 
investment projects are moving ahead. 


Few OECD countries can boast of a healthy investment climate in recent 
years, but Greece faces particular problems in this area. Handicapped 
by a small domestic market and geographically separated from its most 
important markets, the EC and the Middle East, it must offset these 
factors by offering additional benefits if it wishes to attract scarce 
investment capital. Potential investors are often discouraged by the 
labyrinth of lengthy procedures and bureaucratic requirements, as well 
as the atmosphere of uncertainty created by continual changes in 
economic policies. Greece's forthcoming EC accession offers an 
excellent opportunity to streamline the administrative machinery, and 
should therefore have a positive impact on investment. 


3. Tight incomes policy precipitates strikes. Despite the decelera- 
tion in growth, Greece's unemployment rate, estimated at around 3 
percent, is still among the lowest in the OECD. Although certain 
sectors, notably construction, are beginning to feel the pinch, it is 
unlikely that unemployment will become a problem in the foreseeable 
future. Of more concern is the potential for increased labor unrest, 
as recently won gains in incomes are eroded by accelerating inflation. 
The Government has taken a very tough stance on incomes policy this 
year, resolutely adhering to a 15 percent guideline for wage and 
salary increases, even though it is below the expected average rise 
in prices. This has already touched off a number of strikes, the most 
disruptive to date being the six week work stoppage by bank employees. 


4. Balance of Payments: Import surge precipitates restrictive 
measures. A 60 percent jump in imports during October and November 
shocked Government policymakers into introducing tough import restric~ 


tions. The pre-import deposit on a number of products was increase 


75 percent, and a 25 percent tax was imposed on selected luxury 
imports. Because of strong protests from importers, merchants and 
manufacturers, however, the Government later agreed to enter into a 
"voluntary restraint" agreement with the business community and lift 
the restrictions as of April 25. 


Total imports in 1979 reached $10.1 billion, almost 40 percent more 
than in IS78 The single most important factor was oil, which cost 
Greece $2.2 billion, an,86 percent rise vis-a-vis 1978. However, almost 
all categories -- foodstuffs, raw materials, capital and consumer 
goods -- registered increases, a combination of higher prices world- 
wide, the drachma's depreciation, and stockpiling due to inflationary 
expectations. One important exception was the decline in automobile 
imports following the July hike in taxes and duties. Strong foreign 
demand pushed exports up by 31 percent, but at $3.9 billion they still 
covered only 40 percent of imports, leaving a record $6.2 billion 
trade deficit. Textiles, apparel, petroleum products, cement and 
foodstuffs were again the leading categories. On the services account, 
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tourism, shipping and emigrant remittances all did well. The net 
invisibles surplus rose to $3.9 billion, leaving a $2.3 billion 
current account deficit, an all-time record for Greece. 

Fortunately, much of it was financed by increased private capital 
inflows. Although foreign exchange deposits are still Yancutahing, 
inflows for real estate purchases, entrepreneurial capital and private 
corporation loans were strong. Suppliers' credits also rose substant- 
ially for the first time in five years. Thus despite the greatly 
increased trade and current account deficits, official financing, at 
$572 million, was only slightly higher than the $531 million in 1978. 
The $1.1 billion reserves cover less than 1.1/2 months of imports, 

but Greece has an added cushion in its almost 4 million ounces of 
gold, which are still officially valued at SDR 35. 


Since normal first quarter trends were distorted by the bank strike 
and the temporary import restrictions, projections for 1980 are 
problematic at this time. Assuming no change in the price of oil and 
little or no increase in import volume, due to import restrictions 
and slackening economic activity, the import bill could be held to 
$11.7 billion, and the current account deficit to $2.5 billion. The 
need for official financing will depend on capital account develop- 
ments, but no difficulties are foreseen for 1980. Nevertheless, 
Greece's import bill has reached such proportions that a continued 
deterioration in the terms of trade portends problems in the future. 


5. EC Relations: Preparations for membership underway. Nine of the 
ten signatories to the Greece-EC Treaty of Accession have already 
ratified the agreement, and membership iS set for January 1, 1981. 
With less than a year to go, preparations are actively underway. In 
the agricultural sector, the Government has eliminated subsidies 
incompatible with the CAP on meat and dairy products. For industry, 
export subsidies are being phased out and regional development 
incentives under PL 849 are under revision. On the commercial side, 
the import licensing and deposit scheme will eventually be abolished 
and clearing agreements with Eastern countries must be terminated by 
December 31. The financial sector is also experiencing changes. 
Plans are underway to set up a foreign exchange market to determine 
the drachma's parity, and more EC commercial banks are showing an 
interest in establishing banking operations in Greece. 


For Greece's economy, EC accession will bring some problems and some 
benefits. At the beginning, it will certainly aggravate inflationary 
pressures. Food prices must eventually rise to higher EC levels, and 
the Value Added Tax, which should be introduced by 1984, will add 
directly to consumer prices. Benefits, however, are expected to 
accrue from financial transfers for agricultural and regional 
development. 





B. Implications for the United States 


1. US exports in 1979 show a slight recovery from their downward 
trend. During the first eleven months o , US e rts to Greece 
rose 28 percent vis-a-vis the same period in 1978, reaching $354 
million. Total Greek imports during the same period increased by 22 
percent, leaving the US with a slight increase in its market share. 
Although US goods managed to reverse the decline experienced since 
1976, both in absolute terms and as a share of the Greek market, they 
still were considerably less than the $411 million and 8.4 percent, 
respectively, achieved in that peak year. Prospects for 1980 are 
less heartening. The temporary import restrictions imposed by the 
Greek Government last November have already had a negative effect on 
US exports. More important in the long run are further cutbacks in 
ublic investment programs and postponement of major projects neces- 
sitated by SReT ihr ietlonaxy policies, which may reduce demand for 
traditional US exports such as heavy equipment and capital goods. 
Other factors hampering the expansion of US exports are effective 
competition from Greece's EC.partners and the high US inflation, 


which largely negates any price advantage gained by the dollar's 
depreciation. 


American firms are generally not price competitive in the Greek 
market. They often offer higher prices than their EC or Japanese 


competitors, and price is generally the single most important 
criterion for Greek buyers, particularly in the public sector. 


Competition comes mainly from EC countries (West Germany, France and 
Italy together hold about 37 percent of the market) who, in addition 
to their generally lower prices, have a tariff edge because of the 
EC Association Agreement and a transport advantage because of 
geographical proximity. 


EC accession should have no adverse effect on most US exports, 

since Greece is well advanced towards the Common External Tariff 
under the terms of the Association Agreement. Because Greece will 
be required to abolish its import licensing procedures upon entry, 
and since the need for high quality, technically advanced US 
products may well increase, Greece's closer involvement with the EC 
could open opportunities to US firms willing to compete aggressively. 
The Export-Import Bank can assist in financing through its direct 


All statistics in Section B.1 are based on customs data and 
percentages are calculated on drachma values unless otherwise 
indicated. The U.S. share of the market is based on customs data 
excluding ships which, because of their size and infrequency, 
have a distorting effect. 





lending, guarantee, and insurance programs. US branch-banks located 
in Greece's three commercial centers -- Athens, Piraeus and 
Thessaloniki -- can also facilitate US companies' efforts to enter 
and develop Greek markets. 


2. Areas of special interest to US firms. The rapid exploration 

and development of mineral wealth and the expansion of the mineral 
processing sector are of continuing interest to US business. The 
Government is planning to create a basic mining industry from 
indigenous resources by 1982-83, at an estimated total cost of over 
$1 billion. The plan includes the asbestos fiber plant under 
construction; the high carbon ferrochromium facility recently — 
awarded for conaieuieieat a stainless steel plant; lead and zinc 
metal works; an alumina industry; and production facilities for 
ferronickel, ferrosilica, and ferromanganese. Government and 

private organizations are also examining the potential for development 
of copper deposits in Greece. These projects have priority interest 
for foreign investors. Furthermore, extensive exploration and 
development is underway for new deposits of chromite, mixed sulfides, 
gold, heavy minerals, phosphates and lignite. Intensive Government 
research is direct towards enriching iron ore, phosphate deposits, 
zinc carbonate, and developing technology for recovering uranium from 
lignite. US firms are now actively sounding out the Greek market for 
mining equipment, and several are presently suppliers for bauxite, 
nickel, magnesite and industrial minerals projects. 


The Greek Government has pledged development of domestic energy 
resources as a means of reducing dependence on imported oil, which 
currently provides three quarters of Greece's primary energy. 
Therefore, the energy sector offers export opportunities for lignite- 
burning and hydroelectric generating units and ancillary equipment, 
solar and wind energy units, geothermal equipment, and nuclear power 
equipment. The Public Power Corporation's (PPC) ten-year power devel- 
opment plan provides for the procurement, installation and operation 
by 1988 of eight new lignite-fired units totaling 2,400 Megawatts, 
sixteen new hydroelectric units totaling 2,080 Megawatts, and a 
nuclear power unit of about 800 Megawatts. PPC recently signed a 
consultancy contract with Ebasco Services, according to which the US 
company will assist in determining exact optimum size, location and 
other matters pertaining to the planned nuclear plant. The Greek 
Government is also examining the possibilities of utilizing imported 
hard coal as a substitute for oil in power generation and in industry, 
implying export potential for hard coal and coal-burning units. 


Aircraft, avionics and air traffic control equipment have excellent 
Sales prospects in Greece. Gradual renovation of plympic Airways' 
short-, medium- and long-range fleet, to replace obsolete an 
uneconomical aircraft types and to expand international operations, 
offers export opportunities for aircraft. Greece's air traffic 
control system will be overhauled and automated on the basis of a 
study prepared by the Federal Aviation Administration (FAA), with 
significant sales potential for US suppliers. The proposed new 
international airport for the capital area at Sparta offers another 
Opportunity for exports of US equipment. 





Because Athens' growth as a center for Middle East regional marketing 
operations and Piraeus' expansion as a shipping center require 
improved telephone, telegraph and telex facilities, the Government- 
controlled Hellenic Telecommunications Organization (OTE) has an 
on-going program to update and expand its facilities. OTE's plans 
include the acquisition of radio links, carrier equipment and 
multiplex and PCM systems equipment for the improvement of subscriber 
services; installation Of cable connections, and coastal and INMARSAT 
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stations; and establishment of a manufacturing plant for electronic 
eee 7 
or semi-electronic telephone exchange equipment. 


IBRD-supported projects in Greece are another outlet for the export 
of US goods and services in the fields of technical education, 
vocational training, irrigation, reclamation, fruit and vegetable 
production and packing, and sewage disposal. 


3. Investment: US companies explore prospects. Stressing new 
Opportunities when Greece joins the EC on January 1, 1981, the 
Government is actively encouraging mutually beneficial foreign 
investment. An investment mission sponsored by OPIC last October 
received a warm and enthusiastic welcome, and some good investment 
prospects are under serious study. Potential investors from EC 
countries are also showing increased interest in Greece as the date of 
accession draws nearer. 


Greece is one of few countries giving constitutional protection to 
foreign investment. The 1975 constitution specifically endorses 


PL 2687/53, the law which protects productive foreign investment and 
provides for repatriation of equity and loan Sapreat; remittance of 


profit and interest earnings, and transfer of royalties in foreign 
exchange. Regional development incentives for both domestic and 
foreign investors, such as grants, tax concessions, and credit and 
financing advantages, are contained in PL 849/78. The Greek Government 
is now revising this law to conform to EC practices and to take 
advantage of experience gained over the past two years. Revision 
should increase the law's flexibility and effectiveness. The 

Ministry of Coordination also plans to codify existing legislation 
governing economic development into one comprehensive text. 


US firms may find investment opportunities in major projects planned 
by the state-owned Hellenic Industrial and Mining Investment 
Corporation (HIMIC), including a large petrochemical complex to be 
established at Messolonghi by 1986, and a $53 million ferrochromium 
lant near Volos scheduled for completion in 1982. Hellenic Ferro 
Alloys S.A., which was formed by HIMIC to implement the latter 
project, has retained Outokumpu Oy of Finland to finance and construct 
this plant. HIMIC is also co-sponsoring a $400 million alumina plant 
in conjunction with Bauxites Parnasse Mining Company, for which 
intergovernmental discussions have been held with the USSR, Poland, 
and the European Community. Government-sponsored projects include a 
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$68 million asbestos fiber plant, estimated to start commercial 
operation early in 1981; a $300 million lead and zinc metal complex 
to produce 30,000 tons of lead metal, 60,000 tons of zinc metal, and 
500,000-600,000 tons of sulfuric acid as well as some precious 
metals; a $200 million stainless steel plant to be fed with Greek 
ferrochromium and ferronickel; an ammonia plant near Kavala 
sponsored by Eviam Co.; and development of recently discovered 
hosphate deposits in north-western Greece. Further information 
On major projects is available from the Department of Commerce on a 
quarterly basis. 


4. Oil Exploration and Development: Production near Thassos to 
begin soon. The North Aegean Petroleum Corporation has begun 
evelopment drillings in the Prinos concession off the island of 
Thassos and construction of onshore facilities near Kavala. 
Commercial production of crude is scheduled to start by the summer 
of 1981, at the rate of 25,000 barrels per day, about 13 percent of 
Greece's requirements. The Public Petroleum Corporation's (DEP) 
1980 oil exploration and development program foresees expenditures 
of $27 million for geological mapping, geophysical research, 


offshore drillings in the Ionian Sea, and onshore drillings in the 
western Peloponnesus and in northern Greece. 


5. Regional companies take advantage of Greece's favorable location. 
Locat near the land connection of Europe, Asia and Africa, Greece 
has historically enjoyed close cultural and commercial ties with 

the countries of the Middle East and Africa. More than 200 American 


companies have established regional marketing offices in Athens 


since 1975, when Lebanon started to experience a period of prolonged 
and continuing disarray. They are attracted by Greece's proximity 
to Middle Eastern markets, as well as its telecommunications, air 
transportation, and postal links. In addition, through Law 89 the 
Government grants incentives to foreign enterprises established in 
Greece conducting business outside of the country by exempting them 
from significant customs duty, corporate tax and other liabilities. 
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